THE EXTERNAL SOUL IN FOLK-TALES       CHAP.

This belief
is illus-
trated by
folk-tales
told by
many
peoples.

be circumstances in which, if the life or soul remains in the
man, it stands a greater chance of sustaining injury than if
it were stowed away in some safe and secret place. Accord-
ingly, in such circumstances, primitive man takes his soul
out of his body and deposits it for security in some snug
spot, intending to replace it in his body when the danger is
past. Or if he should discover some place of absolute
security, he may be content to leave his soul there per-
manently. The advantage of this is that, so long as the
soul remains unharmed in the place where he has deposited
it, the man himself is immortal; nothing can kill his body,
since his life is not in it.

Evidence of this primitive beliet is furnished by a class
of folk-tales of which the Norse story of " The giant who had
no heart in his body" is perhaps the best-known example.
Stones of this kind are widely diffused over the world, and
from their number and the variety of incident and of details
in which the leading idea is embodied, we may infer that
the conception of an external soul is one which has had a
powerful hold on the minds of men at an early stage of
history. For folk-tales are a faithful reflection of the world
as it appeared to the primitive mind ; and we may be sure
that any idea which commonly occurs in them, however
absurd it may seem to us, must once have been an ordinary
article of belief. This assurance, so far as it concerns the
supposed power of disengaging the soul from the body for a
longer or shorter time, is amply corroborated by a com-
parison of the folk-tales in question with the actual beliefs
and practices of savages. To this we shall return after some
specimens of the tales have been given. The specimens will
be selected with a view of illustrating both the characteristic
features and the wide diffusion of this class of tales.1

1 A number of the foil owing examples
were collected by Mr. E. Clodd in his
paper, tc The Philosophy of Punchkin,"
Folk-lore Journal^ ii. (1884) pp. 288-
303 ; and again in his Myths and
Dreams (London, 1885), pp. 188-198.
The subject of the external soul, both in
folk-tales and in custom, has been well
handled by G. A. Wilken in his two
papers, "De betrekking tusschen men-

schen- dieren- en plantenleven naar het
volksgeloof," De Indische Gids, Nov-
ember 1884, PP- 595-612, and "De
Simsonsage," De Gid$> 1888, No. 5.
In " De Simsonsage" Wilken has
reproduced, to a great extent in the
same words, most of the evidence cited
by him in "De betrekking," yet with-
out referring to that paper. When I
wrote this book in 1889-1890 I was